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The foUowiDg Tales originated in the manner described in 
the first pages; though some alterations and additions have 
since been made. If they afford as much amusement to the 
reader as they did to the little party to whom they were first 
related, the author will be well satisfied. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

OjffE d^y, at the beginning of the Christ- 
xnaa holydays, Mr. B— ~ entered the 
school room, and found the children all 
hard at work with rules and pencils, pen, 
ink, and paper, just as if it had been school- 
time. 

** You seem very industrious. I suppose 
you do not care about having any holy- 
days r 

"Yes, we do indeed, papa; we are all 
going to write stories," 

" Well, that will be a very nice oocupa- 
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tion for you ; particularly on cold and snowy 
days, when you can not go out. And what 
are the stories to be about ?" 

" Oh, that is to be a secret till they are 
finished ; and then we intend to read them 
some evening to you and mamma, and uncle 
and aunt, when they come." 

" It will be a great pleasure to us, I am 
sure, to hear them." 

"But, papa," said Anne, the eldest, "is 
there any objection to making stories about 
giants and fairies ?" 

" Why should there be?" 

" You know, some stories of that sort are 
so silly and nonsensical." 
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** I do not think them at all nonsensical," 
said little Mary ; ^' and I am sure they are 
very amusing." 

^' Some fairy tales/' said papa, '' are siUy 
enough; others contain a great deal of 
fancy and imagination, especially those 
which are found in the Eastern languages. 
Others, again, convey very valuable instruc- 
tion. You need not make silly tales, but 
may try to give some good moral to your 
stories; and then, perhaps, they will be 
useful as well as entertaining." 

"And may we write fables ?" said Willy. 

"Yes, to be sure; they may be made 
very instructive." 
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^^ And trae stories ?^ said Johnny. 

^' Those perhaps would be the best of all. 

However, it is not so much that one sort 

of story is better than another* Fairy tales 
Uid true tales, fables or allegories, all may 

be very interestingi if you take pains with 

them; so I shall expect great amusement 

when they are finished.'' 

Then papa left them to their work. 

At length all the stories were ready; 
and mamma, papa, Aimt Mary, and Uncle 
John, were all assembled to hear them. 
Little Mary's story was about Rosetta and 
the Fairy, Johnny's was, Beautiful Quem 
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Venus and Jolly King Bacchus ; for Johnny 
had begun to learn Latin, and to read about 
the heathen gods and goddesses. Willy was 
more aspiring, and wrote a poetical fable, 
The Bee and the Sloth. And Anne's was, 
The Castle of Darmstadt. 

Each story had its peculiar merit, and 
created a good deal of amusement ; and the 
delight was increased when papa told them, 
that as they had taken so much pains to 
give pleasure, now it was his turn and 
mamma's to tell them some stories. So 
they all sat very attentive, and mamma 
began as follows. 
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MAMMA'S TALE. 



THE MAGICAL WATCH. 

There was once a little girl named An- 
nette ; and this little giii was very amiable 
in disposition. She loved her parents, and 
was kind and affectionate to her brothers 

Ik 

and sisters. And generally she did as she 

was bid, but not always ; for she was rather 

thoughtless, and did not sufficiently consider 

whether a thing was right or wrong. And 

sometimes she had a little will of her own ; 

2 
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and if she did not see the reason why she 
was told to do, or not to do anything, she 
did not inunediately obey. This was a 
great fault For little children ought al- 
ways to do exactly as their parents bid 
them, because they may be quite sure that 
their parents know best what is right and 
proper. Whenever Annette did wrong, she 
was always sure to be sorry for it, and wish 
afterward that she had been more consid 
erate and obedient. 

One day, after her mamma had been 
angry with her, and had spoken very seri- 
ously, little Annette went out intoihe gar- 
den ; but could not play as usual with her 
brothers and sisters, because she was sorry 
for what she had done. And she walked 
about sadly, and did not take half so much 
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pleasure in looking at the flowers, and the 
bees and butterflies, as she used to do. 
Just then Bhe saw, on a rose-tree, a beauti- 
ful bird, about the size of a thrush ; but it 
had not a speckled breast and brown back 
like the thrushes, nor glossy black feathers 
like the blackbirds, which she had" often 
watched as they hopped about ; but was of 
all sorts of bright colors, and had a tuft of 
gold on its head. There it sat on the rose-' 
bush, singing away, with a clear melodious 
iiote; and aa it san^ Annette fancied it 
said, 

" If you wish to be happy, be good, be good ; 
If yoii wish to be happy, be good." 

Annette sat down and listened to the 
Song of the beautiful bird, and said to her- 
self, " How I wish I was always good ; then 
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I am sure I should be happy !" And pres- 
ently the little bird hopped off the rose- 
tree to the lawn, and came close up to where 

the httle girl was sitting. Annette kept 
quite still for fear of frightening the beauti- 
ful bird away ; but it seemed almost tame, 
and <*me hopping and hopping along until 
it was within a yard or two. And then as 
Annette looked, it seemed to change its 
form, until it took the shape of a beautiful 
Fairy, with a robe of green and gold, and a 
coronet of rubies on her head, and a silver 
wand in her hand. 

"Annette," said she, "I am the Fairy 
Gratiana; and I promised your parents, 
soon after you were bom, that I would do 
all I could to take care of you, and help 
you to grow up a good girl. And now I am 
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come to give you a useful present." So 

saying, she placed in the hands of the little 

girl an elegant little watch. It was the most 

delicate piece of workmanship imaginable, 

and much prettier than any watch she had 

ever seen before. 

"Thank you! thank you!" said Annette. 

** How nice it will be to know always ex- 

actly what p'clock it is when I get up in the 

morning, and go to bed ; and then I shall 

never keep mamma or papa waiting a 

minute !" 

"My dear child," said the fairy, "that is 

not its use." 

Annette was rather disappointed when she 
heard this ; for she began to think it was 
only one of those make-believe watches 
which never go except just when they are 
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being wound up. However, she was too 
well behaved to tell the fairy that she did 
not much care for her present. 

But Gratiana, smiling, continued : — 

"The watch which I have just given you 
is far more valuable than any watch yet 
made by mortal hands. It will not tell you 
the minute or hour of the day, nor the day 
of the week, nor the time of the moon, as 
some watches do." 

" What can be the use of it ?" thought 
little Annette to herself. 

" But its use," continued the fairy, " is 
this : it is to be worn under the sash on the 
left side ; and then, if ever you are tempted 
to be naughty, the little watch will strike 
gently, and go — ^tick ! tick !" 

" What a nice little watch it must be !" 
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^ One thing you must promise," said tha 
faiijy '' and that is, that you will never part 
with it" 

'' O, no, never !" answer^ the little girl 
eagerly. 

" I sincerely trust you will not ; but 
should you ever be tempted to do so, touch 
this little spring, and it will be shown you 
what you ought to da" 

The fairy showed Annette the spring; 
and the little girl promised she would do as 
the fairy bade her ; and then went skipping 
and dancing round and round, singing, '^ O, 
what a nice little, nice little watch !" And 
when she looked i^ain, the fairy was gone. 
Annette wished that she had asked the 
fairy where she lived, and be^ed her to 
come and see her again; but it was ^;oo 
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late. So she put the little watch under her 
sash, and then went home to her lessons, 
and was soon husily employed about them, 
as if this strange adventure had not hap- 
pened.- 

That day the watch never ticked: but 
the next morning, as Annette was learning 
her lesson, she could not help thinking 
about the fairy, and wishing it was time to 
go out into the garden, and see if she should 
meet her again. But just then she heard, 
or rather felt, a gentle tick! tick! on her 
left side; and that reminded her that her 
mamma had bidden her not to be idle over 
her lesson ; so she thanked the fairy again 
for having given her such a nice little watch, 
and set to work, and very soon finished her 
lesson. And her mamma gave her leave to 
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go out and play in the garden; where she 
ran round and round, but could not see the 
little fairy anywhere. 

Afterward she sat down to dinner with 
her brothers and sisters ; and there was a 
nice pudding which Annette had to help. 
So she thought to herself, 

" Now, I can give my brothers and sisters 
each a good piece, and manage to keep rather 
a larger bit for myself." 

But just then the little watch went tick! 
tick! So she remembered that it would 
be selfish and greedy to do as she had been 
thinking ; and instead of giving her brothers 
and sisters a smaller share, she gave them 
the largest, and kept the least for herself. 

Her mamma remarked what she had 
done, and praised her for it; and Annette 
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thought to herself, ^* Oh, what a good girl I 
am !" 

But the watch just then gave a gentle 
tick, and reminded her that she ought to 
think more humbly of herself, and that if it 
had not been for the watch, she would per- 
haps have been a very naughty girl. 

It would be impossible to speak of all 
the occasions on which the* watch ticked; 
for though Annette was not often naughty, 
yet she was often tempted to be naughly, so 
that the watch ticked more or less every 
day. But so long as the little girl minded 
the watch, she was prevented doing what 
was wrong, and was much happier than she 
used to be before she met the good Fairy 
Gratiana. 

Annette's mamma had taught her a very 
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nice employment, which was, to preserve 
flowers by pressing them between blotting- 
paper, and then fastening them in a book 
with gum and Uttle strips of paper, so that 
they would last for years ; and then she 
wrote the name of each flower underneath. 
This was called a hortm siccus^ or dry gar- 
den. Annette was very fond of it, and had 
already made a nice collection. 

One day, her mamma, before, she left 
the room, said, " You may go on arranging 
your flowers for half an hour more ; but 
after that you must set to work at your even- 
ing lessons, or you will not have them done 

in time." 

And Annette promised that she would. 
But when the half-hour had past, the little 
girl said to herself 
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" Oh, I am sure I may go on with the 
flowers a little while longer."' 

But the little watch went tick ! tick ! 

"What a tiresome little watch," said she, 
in a pet. 

Then the watch ticked three or four times 
much more loudly. But Annette did not 
care, and went on till she had done as much 
as she chose before she began her lessons. 
The consequence was, that her lessons were 
done hastily and carelessly ; and her mam- 
ma was displeased, and she herself was 
ashamed and unhappy. 

But the evil consequence did not end 
here ; for having once disregarded the tick- 
ing of her watch, she became lejgs careful 
about it, until it happened that she often did 
what she chose, whether the watch ticked 
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or not. And at last it came into her mind to 
wish that the Fairy Gratiana had never 
given it to her at all. 

This went on for some time. Meanwhile 
Annette grew np to be a gr^at girl, and had 
to think and manage for herself. Sometimes 
she listened to the watch, and was thankful 
and happy when she did so ; but, from hav- 
ing learned occasionaUy to disregard it, she 
found that it was not of half the use it 
might have been, and went very irregularly ; 
for sometimes it would tick very loudly; 
at other times it could scarcely be heard or 
felt for days and weeks together, although 
she did many very naughty things. 

Annette, like many other silly girls, be- 
came vain of her beauty ; and would stand 
looking at herself in the glass, and would 
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spend all her money in jewels and fine 
clothes, so that she had none to give to the 
poor, and was fond of being compUmented 
and admired ; in short, I am sorry to say, 
that she was very far from being good; and 
when the watch ticked, as it still did, some- 
times very loudly, it made her unhappy 
and fretful, and she had almost made up her 
mind to throw it away : but her promise to 
the fairy had hitherto kept her from doing so. 

One day, as she was walking in the gar- 
den, a handsome youth presented himself to 
her from behind the trees, and said, '^ Dear- 
est Annette, why are you so sorrowful? So 
beautiful a creature as you ought to know 
nothing but pleasure and gayety." 

Annette hung her head, and blushed, but 
did not reply. 
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''I know the reason/' continued tixe 
youth: ^4t is on account of that odious 
watch given you by the Fairy Gratiana* 
You see I have found out your secret ; but 
you have only to throw it away, and you 
will be happy. Come, give it to me ; and 
henceforth you will have no more trouble.'* 

Annette was almost persuaded, but she 
thought on her promise; and at last it 
occurred to her to touch the spring. No 
sooner had she done so, than the Fairy 
Gratiana stood before her, and the youth 
started aside in confusion. 

" Is it come to this V said the fairy, in a 
stem but compassionate voice, '^that you 
have nearly lost the precious treasure which 
I gave you ? 'Tis well you bethought you 
of the secret spring, or you would have 
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been lost for ever. Behold the danger into 
which you have almost fallen !" Then turn- 
ing to the youth, she touched him with her 
wand, and said, " Assume thy true form !" 
Upon which he was transformed into a 
hideous serpent, and glided away, hissing 
frightfully, among the dark bushes. 

Annette hid her face in her hands, 
ashamed to look at her benefactress; and 
when at last she ventured to lift up her 
eyes, no one was there ; only she saw the 
beautifxd bird hopping away among the 
branches, and again heard the song which 
she had once listened to before, — 

** If you wish to be happy, be good, be good ; 
If you wish to be happy, be good." 

I am glad to have it in my power to re- 
cord that, after escaping this fearful danger, 
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Afi&ette piized ker watch again as she had 
done before ; and though for a good while it 
went irregularly, and sometime* ticked yery 
loudly when Aimette least expected it, yet, 
from cojurtantly attendiog to it, it has again 
beeome as useful as it was at first, and gires 
a gentle tick, tick ! whenever there is danger, 
just sufficient to enable its fair owner to 
guard herself against it. 



'^I am sure we are all mudi obhg^d to 
mamma." 

''Well, and who can tell what is meant 
bj the watch ?" said papa, as soon as the 
•toiy was over. 

^' CkMiscience, conscience !" said two or 

three of the little auditors at once. 

3 
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■ 

" Quite right. Conscience is the guard, 
or watch given to each child when he comes 
to be old enough to discern between good 
and evil ; and if he follows the dictates of 
conscience, he is sure to be good and happy. 
But once let a young person — or any per- 
son, for it matters not whether he be young 
or old — deliberately resist his conscience, 
and it will lose its ef&cacy, and gradually 
become weaker and more uncertain, though 
still at times it will speak so loudly as to 
be looked on rather as an enemy than a 
friend. Then it is that some are tempted to 
cast it from them, and give themselves up to 
wicked ways ; but, if they call on God in 
their extremity, he will not desert them, but 
come in some way to their aid, and save 
them from the impendiug danger. Still, 
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when conscience has been seared, or ren- 
dered callous, it takes a long time to bring 
it back to its purity and truth. Far better, 
my dear children to follow the dictates of 
conscience from your youth up. So only 
can you live happily here, and be sure of 
peace at the last. 

And now, I suppose, it is my turn. My 
story, I am afraid, will not convey quite so 
important a lesson as your mamma's." 
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PAPA'S TALE. 



THE STORY OF MR. BULL AND THE 

GLAJJT ATMODES. 



CHAPTER 1. 

Mr. Bull was a very respectable elderly 
gentleman, well to do in the world, upright, 
honest, and hospitable, but rather too fond 
of money. To be sure, he had a large and 
increasing family, and was naturally anxious 
to provide a maintenance for them. But, to 
say the truth, he was very fond of making 
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himself comfortable; and fell^ Uke many 
others, into the error of thinking that the 
only way of doing so was by making him- 
self rich. 

It was Mr. Bull's custom, after dinner, 
when Mrs. Bull had withdrawn, to sit and 
ruminate on things in general— such as the 
price of funds, cattle, and com — ^the state of 
commerce— the glory and wealth of Eng- 
land ; then he would think how remarkable 
it was that one Englishman could beat three 
Frenchmen — ^and he would snap his fingers, 
and cry *' a fig for Bony !" and hum a verse 
of his favorite song : — 

M "Wliile by our commerce and sarti wo are able 
1*0 see the sirkrin smoking hot on the table, 
The French may e'en burst like the frog in the fable. 
O, the roast beef of old England, 
And O, the old English roast beef!'* 
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One evening, having finished his bottle^ 
Mf. Btdl proceeded to the drawing-room 
rather earlier than usual. 

Thomas, the man-servant had just set out 
&e tea-things, and placed the kettle on 
the fire — ^for they were old-fashioned times 
of which we are speaking — and Mrs. Bull 
had gone up stairs to see the children put to 
bed, where she was detained rather longer 
than usual, because little Dicky was naughty, 
and would not have his hair combed. 

The old gentleman seated himself very 
comfortably in his arm-chair, and placed his 
feet on the fender, intending to await Mrs. 
Bull's return ; when — ^how it happened was 
never exactly known — ^but as he was medi- 
tating on the great increase of his family, 
and the necessity of doing something for 
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them, he witnessed, between sleeping and 
waking, the following extraordinary vis- 
ion : — 

It appeared to him as though an unusual 
volume of steam began to issue from the 
spout of the tea-l^ettle, until it spread through 
the whole room; then collecting itself to- 
gether, it gradually assumed the form of 
a gigantic human %ure. The figure was 
that of a forge-man, or iron-founder; his 
shirt-sleeves were tucked up, so as to dis- 
play a pair of muscular arms ; on his head 
was stuck a striped cotton night-cap ; and a 
rough leathern apron overspread the nether 
part of his person. 

Resting with one arm on an enormous 
iron crow-bar, and sticking the other a-kimbo 
on his hip, the %ure thus addressed him : — 
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" Mr. Bull, you see before you the Giant 
Atmodes." 

*' The giant what?" said Mr. Bull, not in 
the least alarmed ; for he had pretty good 
nerves. 

" The Giant Atmodes." 

**That is a very odd name," said Mr. 
Bull. 

"I am called by some the Giant of 
Steam," replied the figure. 

" Oh ! now you speak English, I under- 
stand you," said Mr. Bull ; " and pray Mr. 
Giant, what may your business be with me T' 

"I am come," said the giant, "to oflfer 
you my service." 

"And what work are you able to do?" 
inquired Mr. Bull, 

"Able!" said the giant, with a contempt- 
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nous smile, extending his brawny arm, ''I 
am able to do an3rthing. I could more tbe 
world, if I had a place to stand on." 

''You seem able-bodied enoxigh," said Mr. 
Bull, '' there is no den3mig that; and what 
wages do you ask ?'* 

The giant paused a moment; and Mr. 
Bull awaited his reply. 

"Well, sir," said he at last, "I will tell 
you what. Though I look so strong, I can- 
not Uve without a good fire. My constitu- 
tion requires a good deal of heat ; so if you 
will keep me well in fuel out of your coal- 
pits, I will engage to work for you." 

" Well, I wiU think of a job for you," 
said Mr. Bull, " if you will call again to- 
morrow ; or, perhaps, you had better favor 
me with your address." 
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**You have ovlj to call me" said the 
giaiKty ^'aikl I shall be at your biddisg. 
Wheneyer you want me, please to set a 
ketde or boiler on the fire, azul pronounce 
the following words : — 

** Fe fa, film— come, giant come, 
With fire and Bmoke— >with coal and coke. 
Whizzing, fizzing — thumping, &iim]iing. 
Come, giant, come !'* 

"This is very strange," thought Mr. 
Bull. "And pray, Mr. Giant," he said, 
"how do I know that this is all true? — 
what token can you give me that it is a 
reality?" 

" Oh, you want a token ?" said the giant, 
with a cunning look; "let this be your 
token : and with that he raised his massive 
crow-bar, which was red-hot, and gently 
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touching Mr. Bull's toe, vanished with a loud 
laugh, amid a cloud of smoke and steam. 

Mr. Bull started from his chair in an 
agony of pain, and the giant was nowhere 
to be seen; only the tea-kettle had boiled 
over, and was pouring from its spout a tor- 
rent of scalding water/ a portion of which 
had fallen on Mr. Bull's foot. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Mr. Bull sat pondering in his chair all 
that evening, so that his wife complained 
she could not get a word out of him. All 
night he lay without a wink of sleep, first 
turning to this side, and next to that, in 
great perplexity of mind. The next day 
he passed partly in his study, and partly 
walking up and down the gravel walk, with 
his hands in his pockets, in deep medita- 
tion. When the evening was come, and 
they were again alone together at tea (a 
meal at which Mr. Bull was accustomed 
to be more than usually communicative), 
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he thus abruptly addressed his wondering 
spouse : — 

" My dear Mrs. Bull," said he, " have you 
ever seen a giant ?" 

"A giant!" answered Mrs. Bull; "no, 
ilideed, xieyer." 

"J Aat?e," said Mr. Bull, with a very 
marked emphasis. 

"You doft't say so," said Mrs. Bull; 
" why I thought they had all been destroyed 
in the time of Jack the GKant Killer." 

" Not aU,'^ said Mr. Bull in the same sig* 
mficant tone. 

"And pray," said his wife, "when and 
wh^re was it that you saw this giant ?" 

" Yesterday evening, in this very roMO," 
answered Mr. Bull ; " and if you like, yon 
shall see him too." 
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It wm ^ hard struggle which took plaee 
m the good lady's hreast, between her fears 
and her ouriosity ; however, the latter pie- 
vailed, and she signified her detennination 
to be introduced to the gigantic visitor. 
Accordingly, when the servant had removed 
the toa-things from the table, Mr !3nll 
said: — 

** Thomas, you may leave the tea-kettle." 

'^ Sir V said Thomasi^ looking astonished. 

" You may leave the tea-kettle, Thomas,*' 
again said Mr. BnH^ in rather a peremptory 
tone. 

An sooft as Thomas was gone, and the 
4oor faste«e4 Mr. Bull placed his wife in a 
convenient situation to witness the scene, 
and then proioeeded with Isim incantation. 
The stQtoi poured from the kettle^— the 

4 
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awfiil words were spoken — ^and the giant 
again appeared. Mrs. Bull uttered a slight 
cry of terror at the suddenness of the appa- 
rition, but otherwise conducted herself with 
great propriety. 

*' Sir," said the giant, raising his hand 
respectfully to his night-cap, and drawing 
back one leg, "I have come at your bid- 
ding." 

"Tis well," said Mr. Bull; **I have 
thought of a job for you." 

'* Only name it, and it shall be done," 
said the giant. 

*' One of my coal-pits," continued the old 
gentleman, is full of water ; and if you are 
really as good a workman as you profess to 
be, I shall thank you to empty it." 

" To hear is to obey," said Atmodes ; " all 
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I shall want will be a good large kettle and 
a few iron pipes." 

Mr. Bull promised that they should 
be provided ; and the giant vanished from 
the room, much to the relief of the. good 
lady. 

Atmodes was as good as his word : the 
apparatus was completed, and Mr. Bull soon 
had the satisfaction to see the water disap- 
pear from his coal-pit, and his men hard at 
work again at the bottom. Unfortunately, 
as the giant was working hard to finish his 
job, the boiler burst, and the hot water and 
fragments of the vessel were scattered far 
and wide, scalding several men, and maim- 
ing one for life. Mr. Bull was very angry, 
and blamed the giant; but Atmodes de- 
clared it was no fault of his, for Mr* Bull 
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adiocdd hate made the boiler stt^Eiger; and 
to this Mr. Bull had nothing to answer, but 
that die boiler should be stronger the next 
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CHAPTEK in. 

" Well, wife,"' said Mr. Bull, " what do 
you think of our new servant ?" 

" Why, he is a useful sort of giant," said 
Mrs. Bull. 

^' We must find another job for liim, now 
that he hsus cleared out the pit. What ishall 
it be r 

Mrs. Bull, who, like her husband, had an 
eye to what was useful, said, " Don't you 
think, dear, that the giant might make us a 
good piece of broad cloth for winter cloth- 
ing r 

^' I dare say he would," said Mr. Bull; 
suppose we ask him." The giant was lamor 
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monedy and had no objection, provided the 
proper materials were prepared: "And I 
shall want a few hands/' he added, "to 
bring me coke and other refreshments." 

"Well, suppose we send to the work- 
house — ^there are a good many idle fellows 
there ; it will be a nice job for them." 

So the giant set to work at weaving, and 
soon produced a fine large piece of broad- 
cloth, enough to clothe the whole family from 
top to toe. 

"I have been thinking," said Mrs. Bull, 
" that now Watty is at work (for they had 
got quite familiar with the giant, and used to 
call him Atty, or more commonly Watty), I 
have thought that he might make a few more 
pieces of cloth to sell to our neighbors. 
What say you, Watty ?" 
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" Well," said the giant, " I must have a few 
more hands to feed me ; no giant can work 
without victuals." 

" That's rather, awkward," said Mr. Bull, 
" for all our hands are pretty well employed. 
However, I suppose we must send for Joe 
Carter from the field, and WiU Ditcher. 
That bit of draining may stand over for a 
while." So the laborers were sent for out 
of the field, and turned into stokers, and had 
to supply coke and water to the giant. 
They did not much like the job, for it made 
them as black and dirty as colliers ; and they 
heartily wished that Watty and his engine 
had been at the bottom of the Red sea. 
However, master would have it so, and they 
were obliged to submit. So Watty worked 
away, and made pieces of doth one after 
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aliol;helr ; said is» mafift^r «et up a gi^at «hop 
in l3ie WWh^ tind supplied all the nefighbon^ 
round. And so Mr. Bull began to get very 
udBky 4ho^k the fairin vtm not so well looked 
altet M it had been, and he was obliged to 
boi^ow now and then a few bags of wheat 
fifom 1^ neighbo!rs for the consumption of 
tibe ^mily, which he dad not quite approve 
6t 
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CHAPTER IV. 

One day Mrs. Bull said to her husband, 
" Our Watty is certainly an excellent ser- 
vant, and can turn his hand to anything. I 
wonder whether he could not make me a 
piece of silk for a gown ?" 

**Let us try him/' said Mr. Bull. So 
Watty was sent for, and the question put to 
hitn. 

"Why, as to that/' said be, "I can do 
anyflung where strength is required ; tmt,^ 
he continued, eitenfling a great homy hand, 
which would have crushed an ox, ^* you see 
these fingeiB of wme are not quite delicate 
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enough to manage threads of silk or cotton ; 
but/' he added, as if a bright thought had 
struck him, " if you would just let some of 
the children stand by, and keep the threads 
right, I think it may be done." 

"Oh, the little dears,'' said Mrs. Bull, 
" what a nice occupation for them ! I will 
have them down from the nursery this min- 
ute." Accordingly the children were sent 
for out of the nursery and school-room, and 
set by the loom, and taught to tie the silk 
threads. At first they liked it very much, 
and thought it a nice thing to play at being 
useful; but in about half an hour little 
Mary had had enough, and began playing 
with her brother Dicky at something else. 

"Holloa!" roared out Watty, in a voice 
of thunder, " this will never do, Mr. Bull. 
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What's the use of my working awaj in this 
manner, if those children don't keep the 
threads right?" 

"Go on, go on!" said Mr. Bull calling 
out from his counting-house ; " I will send 
some one to look aftiBr them." So he de- 
sired Mr. Grumpy, the foreman, to step in 
and see what the children were about ; and 
if they forgot to tie the threads, just to re- 
mind them what they had to do. So the 
foreman, who was a cross sort of fellow, 
walked up and down, and presently saw 
Miss Julia making faces at her brother 
Tom. 

"Mind your work, you young jade," 
said Mr. Grumpy; and gave her a blow 
with a strap, that made a great black mark 
on her back. 



1 
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This gentle Mnt had tlie ddsired €ffect, 
asd the children kept imry steadily to their 
work, so that in a few days a beautiful piece 
of silk was woven, out of which Mrs. Bull 
made a gown — ^"the best,** she declared, 
'' she ever had in her life ; so cheap too, 
being all of home manufacture. 

" We must have a few pieces of silk for 
our shop,** said Mr. Bull. 

"But," said Mrs. Bull, "I don't think it 
quite agrees with the children. Little Mary 
is getting as thin as a whipping-post ; and 
they all come home so tired at night, really 
it is shocking to see them ; beside, they lose 
all their schooling, and on Sunday they were 
too tired to go to church." 

" Oh, fiddle-faddle," said Mr. BuH ; « you 
don't think I can afford to let Watty be idle 
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while tibie chiklreii go to school? mck a 
flonrigtiiig business as we are getting lap — 
»]p[^ying all the eountij round !'' 

Mcs. Bull did not qnifce see why her chil- 
dren shovild be made the slaves of all the 
^^antry round, when they wight have Uved 
very comfortably by themselves : however, 
her husband was. hot upon his schemes of 
making money, and would not have the 
chUdren taken from their work on any ac- 
count; so the children worked on from 
morning to night, and from one week's end 
to another ; and Watty went . on thumping, 
and bumping, and stunning them with his 
incessant noise ; and there was the terrible 
man with the strap, or sometimes with a 
great heavy roller ; - and sometimes Watty 
himself would stretch out one of his great 
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hands — ^not meaning any harm, but just to 
keep the children awake — and would twitch 
a handful of hair from their heads. It was 
a sad time for the poor children, and aU the 
family were kept in a bustle. However, the 
shop throve, and was the wonder of the 
whole neighborhood ; and everybody thought 
what a thriving family Mr. Bull's was, and 
how rich he must be getting ! 
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CHAPTER V. 

About this time Mr. Bull wanted to go to 
London on business, and thought he might 
indulge Mrs. Bull in a trip to the capital, 
which she had never yet seen. So, as they 
were talking over the plan, "I wonder,'* 
said Mrs. Bull, " how I shall take all my 
trunks and boxes ! Don t you think Watty 
would carry them? they will be so long 
going by the canal.*' So Watty was sum- 
moned, and asked if he could take the lug- 
gage- 

" Ay," said he ; *' and you and master too, 

if you like to go with me." 
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"But I am afraid," said Mr. Bull, "you 
will be a long time about it." 

"Trust me for that; you have not seen 
me with my seven-league boots on yet/' 

"Oh," said Mrs. Bull; "have you got a 
pair of seven-league boots ? What a useful 
giant you are T 

" But how shall we manage," said MnL 

Bull, apart to her husband, " when we get 
to London, and want to go about shopping, 

and visiting our friends? I don't think it 

would be quite fashicmable to drive about 

Loi^on with Watty. He is rather an awk^ 

ward servant, and might do mischief.'^ 

"Don't trouble yourselves," said Watty, 

who had overheard these family difficulties. ; 

^Tll take Thomas and the coachman too, 

and the cook, and housekeeper, and all the 
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rest of them ; and what's more, HI take the 
horses into the baigain.'' 

Mr. and Mrs. Bull were quite delighted 
with this arrangement: so the old coach 
was brought out for them to ride in, then 
came a van with all the luggage, and the 
servants got into the tax-cart, and the 
horses were put inside of the break. As 
soon as they were all fastened in one long 
train, '* Now for it, Watty," said Mr, Bull; 
" away with you, as fast as you like ;" and 
away went Watty, with his seven-league 
boots, scampering over hill and dale like a 
whirlwind. 

Mrs. Bull felt rather giddy, and almost 
lost her breath at first; but Mr. Bull, who 
had no fears, was quite elated at the rapidity 
of the motion. 

6 
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" Well," said he, " this is something like 
travelling. I wonder how fast we are 
going "l^ So he took ont his watch — " I de- 
elare/' said he, '' we went that last mild in 
less than a minute r 

" Look what a beautiful new chwch V* said 
Mrs. Bull. 

"Where?" sdd Mr. Bull; "I see no 
church." 

" Oh, you should have turned your head 
sooner. It was gone while you were lookr 
ing round." 

"What silly noodles our fathers and 
grandfathers must have been," observed Mr. 
Bull, "creeping along at the rate of ten 
miles an hour! What would they have 
thought of travelling in this way ? Well, I 
do declare our Watty is " 
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What Mr. Bull would have added is un- 
certain, for just at that moment there was a 
crash, and a bang, and a scream, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Bull's beads were violently knocked 
together. The only wonder was that both 
their sculls were not fractured. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

When Mr. Bull came to himself, he was 
sensible of very intolerable pain. His limbs 
ached violently, his nose was flattened, one 
eye was bandaged up, and the other so 
bruised that he could not open it. He en- 
deavored to recover his scattered senses, 
but could only call up a confused remem- 
brance of a journey to London, and hedges, 
trees, houses, windmills, and churches, all 
passing by in rapid succession. As he lay 
thus ruminating, he heard a e^entie sigh : and 
il»n.gi,«. ^ difficulty, to open ii. .ye. 
he beheld Mrs. BuU lying beside him in 
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much the same predicament as himself, and 
assembled round the bed were all the Uttle 
Bulls/ thin and and pale as so many spec- 
tres. 

The sight of his afflicted family broi^ht • 
to Mr. Bull's mind the circumstances under 
which he was placed ; and he exclaimed, in 
a voice not loud but deep, " If ever I get up 
from this bed, I will call that rogue Watty to 
account." 

" Oh, the villain Watty !" responded Mrs. 
Bull, in a plaintive tone. 

'' Oh, the cruel giant !" said all the Uttle 
Bulls at once. 

Mr. Bull was as good as his word. After 
a few weeks he was able to leave his bed ; 
and, as soon as he found himself in hii^ arm- 
chair by the fireside, with his wife opposite 
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to him, and his family all around, he uwor 
moned Watty to his presence. 

*' A pretty teick you have been playing us, 
Mr. Watty," said he, " to use your master 
and mistress in thia^ way !" 

" A pretty trick, indeed !" said Mrs. Bull 
and all the little Bulls, 

"Why," said Watty, rather doggedly, 
" you ordered me to go as fast as I could — 
and how could I tell that there was a broad^ 
wheeled waggon in the way ?" 

Mr. Bull could not deny that it was his 
own fault for ordering Watty to go so fast. 
"Well," said he, "we will take care not to 
go 80 fast in future." 

" Very well," said Watty, " only mention 
at what pace you wish to go, sir, and I will 
keep to it." 
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■^ However, that's not aU," said. Mr. Bull, 
sternly. "Look at these poor children. 
Here's; little Sallj's back all black and blue, 
and Tontuny's knees are growing crooked ; 
and see how thin they all are ! Are you not 
a^bamed^ sir, to treat your master's children 
in this way ?" 

" It was ^ot {, sir, tbat beat the children. 
It was Master Grumpy that you set over 
them to watch them ; and, as to their getting 
thin, yoii know it was your own aelf that 
would not let the mill stop/' 

Mr. Bull groaned, and acknowledged to 
fiimself that it was his own love of pacney 
tl^at had been the cause of all this evil. 

" Ah, Watty, Watty !" said Ije, '' you have 
plenty of excuses. I should not wonder if 
you dfiny next that it waa you th^ bmnt 
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my toe, the first time I saw that precious 
face of yours." 

"Why, sir," said Watty, grinning, *'yoti 
should not have gone to sleep with your 
feet on the fender.'^ 

" Oh, you are a rogue, you are a rogue," 
said Mr. Bull, shaking his head grarely, bat 
laughing at the same time ; for he was never 
known to be out of temper for any length 
of time. 

"Well," said he, after a pause, "the 
long and short of it is this — ^that we must 
come to an understanding." 

"You are not going to turn me off, I 
hope ?' said Watty. " However, if you do, 
I daresay I can get another place." 

"Why, no; I don't intend to turn you 
off; you are too useful for that; but we 
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must get into more regular ways. Next time 
you travel with me, or your mistress, re- 
member you are not to go more than twenty 
miles an hour." 

" Very well, sir," said Watty. 

" And I shall not allow my children to do 
any work," continued Mr. Bull, " until they 
are twelve years of age, and then only nine 
hours a day, with a whole holyday on Sat- 
urday ; so that they may get some learning, 
and be ready for church on Sundays." 

** Very well, sir," said Watty. 

" And I won't have Ned Carter, or any 
of the laborers taken off their work at the 
farm. I don't think it's respectable to be 
borrowing com from one's neighbors; be- 
side, suppose they did not choose to let us 
have any — ^we should be in a pretty way 
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then. So I am determined to hay^ the farm 
kept in proper cultivation." 

^^You will not get so much moady hy 
your farm as by the factory." 

"Perhaps not. But I have lived long 
^uough in the world to learn that xpioney is 
not the pnly thing to mal^e a man happy. 
A wiser man than you or I, Watty, haf 
fiiaid — * There is that maketh himself rich, 
yet hath nothing' — and * riches profit not in 
the day of wrath.' I begin to think that I 
have been over-hasty to get rich, and have 
reaped more trouble than profit. Hence- 
forth I intend to look more to the edupatiei^ 
and religious instruction of my family ; mi^ 
then, if God gives us riches into the bargain, 
we ^hall know how to make a gpod U3i? 
of them. So now, Watty, you may g^ 
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down Stairs, and leave me tp get a little 
wst" 



'' Thank you, thank you, papa ; that is a 
capital stoiy," said all the childreix at once, ' 
as soon as the tale of the Giant Atmodes 
was ended. 

" Well, and do you understand what it all 
means ?" 

"Yes; I think we do — ^most of it," said 
Annie. '* The giant is meant, of coyrse, tp 
represent the power of steam." 

" And how was it first discovered ?" 

" I suppose by peeing the force with 
which it drove water out of the spout of a 
kettle." 
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** Exactly ; and do you know what use it 
was first applied to? Perhaps not. It was 
first employed to pump water out of coal- 
pits ; and after some tune it came to be used 
in cotton and silk factories ; and, at last, for 
impelling boats and carriages." 

" But is it really true," said little Mary, 
'' that the poor little children are made to 
work so hard, and beaten, and their hair 
pulled oflF?'' 

"I am afraid it is too true," said Mr. 

B f sorrowfully. " The invention of the 

steam-engine, and the great increase of our 
manufactures, though it has added to our 
national wealth, has been very far from con- 
ducing to the comforts of the poor people 
employed in them. Sometimes, when there 
is a great demand for goods, they have to 
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work night and day to provide them : then, 
when the demand ceases, they have no 
work at all, and no wages, and are almost 
starving." 

" That is very sad/' 

" Another very bad feature in the factory- 
system is, that the children are employed to 
do the work, instead of their parents ; and, 
though the work may seem light, yet the 
length of time they are kept to it is most 
distressing. And then they lose the oppor- 
tunity of education, and grow up, I am 
afraid, in very bad ways." 

'' But can not anything be done to prevent 
these evils V said mamma. '' It does seem 
very hard indeed that such a number of poor 
children should be made almost worse than 
slaves, in order that we may have fine 
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clothes, and send goods to other parts of the 
world/' 

^'It is indeed very hard, and unreason- 
able; and I sincerely hope that somethii^ 
may be done before long to lighten their la- 
bor, and secure to them the blessings of a 
religious education and a comfortable home« 
The worst of it is, that old John Bull is 
rather selfish and headstrong, and never 
thinks about other people when all seems 
going on prosperously. Perhaps one of 
these days something will happen that will 
make him think more seriously." 

This was spoken more to mamma than to 
the young people, who did not quite under- 
stand it ; though they were very sorry for 
the poor children, and hoped that something 
might be done for them. 
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" Well, now it is Uncle JoWs turn to tell a 
story." 

"My turn!" said Uncle John; "I am 
afraid my genius is not very inventive. Well, 
I must tell you a true story/' So he began 
as follows. 



UNCLE JOHN'S TALE. 



UNCLE JOHN'S TALE. 



OLD PEDRO. 



Old Pedro was a remarkably wise and 
sagacious dog. 

In his younger days he was very ac- 
complished, and knew all sorts of tricks, 
which his young master, Johnny, had taught 
hini. Sometimes he would sit up on his 
hinder legs and tail, like a kangaroo, and 
beg with his fore paws. And then Johnny 
would put a piece of biscuit on his nose, and 
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coimt very slowly, one — ^two — ^three; and 
when he came to three, Pedro would throw 
lip his nose, and catch the biseuit as it fell. 

Pedro was an excellent hand, too, at fetch- 
ing and carrying. If Johnny left his glove 
or stick behind him a hundred yards or more, 
Pedro would run back and find it. Some- 
times Johnny would put his glove on a tree 
or a bush, out of Pedro's reach, and then the 
dog would jump and bark until some one 
came and took it down. 

Johnny used to take Pedro out with 
him walking in the fields, and amuse him- 
self with seeing him hunt rabbits and little 
birds. Once Johnny saw *him scratching 
and barking in a ditch ; and, on going to see 
what was the matter, he found that Pedro 
had discovered a hedgehog, rolled up like 
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a prickly ball. Johnny had never seen a 
hedgehog before, and was so much pleased, 
that he tied it up in his handkerchief, and 
took it home with him. As he was going, 
he met a boy, who told him to put the 
hedgehog into water, and then it would 
unroll itself, and Pedro might worry it. But 
Johnny said that would be very cruel, and 
turned away from the boy with great dis- 
gust. When he got home, and told his 
papa what he had brought, his papa advised 
him to place it on the lawn, and leave it to 
itself And in a few minutes it unrolled 
itself of its own accord, and looked about 
for a little while, and then ran and hid itself 
among the shrubs. So Johnny knew what 
sort of things hedgehogs were after this. 
His papa tokl him that some ignorant peo- 
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pie were very cruel to hedgehogs, and de- 
stroyed them, saying that they sucked the 
milk from the cows. But ^ere was no 
/ truth at all in the notion; for hedgehogs 
were quite harmless, and nerer thought of 
doing such things. 

. As Pedro advanced in years, he hegan to 
leave off his youthful tricks. He would sit 
up and beg for biscuit, because he got some- 
thing by that ; but he left off running after 
birds, because he found out that he could 
not catch them by barking after them. He 
began to look very grave and wise. The 
hair about his head became grizzled, and his 
eyelashes long, so that he had a remarkable 
air of sagacity. He seemed rather to avoid 
the company of other dogs, and endeavored, 
as much as possible, to do hke his master. 
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When Johnny walked out, Pedro walked 
out with him. And vt^hen little dogs came 
up frisking and jumping, Old Pedro treated 
them with great contempt, and would have 
nothing to do with them ; and if some great 
dog came bouncing up as though he would 
have eaten him up, Old Pedro drew himself 
up with such a consequential air, that the 
great dog would seem struck with astonish- 
ment, and behave with great respect. 

When Johnny was at dinner, Pedro was 
always at his side, and had his dinner at the 
same time. But the most remarkable cir- 
cumstance was when Johnny leam4?d his 
lessons. At that time Pedro used to sit by 
him on a chair, with a great book before him, 
looking as grave as a judge, and seeming as 
much occupied with his book as his master — 
sometimes more so. 
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One day Johnny read in the Arabian 
Nights a story about a young prince who 
was changed by a genie into a monkey, and 
afterward was taken to court, and astonish- 
ed the king and queen and all the courtiers 
by his wonderful sagacity; until at last the 
king's daughter suspected that he was no 
monkey in reality, but a human being under 
enchantment; and so, being skilled in the 
art of magic, she changed him back into his 
own form. 

So, as Johnny looked round, and saw the 
old dog sitting as usual with his book open 
before Ixim, it came int.o his head that Pedro 
must be some prince, or at least a dervise, 
suffering under cruel enchantment. And he 
thought the best way to disenchant him 
would be to do the same as he had read in 
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the Arabian Tales. Accordingly he got a 
basin of water, and placed Old Pedro before 
him. He happened to have his back tow- 
ard the door, which was open, and was not 
aware that his papa was looking at him all 
the while. There was Old Pedro sitting up 
on his hind legs and tail, looking extremely 
wise ; and little Johnny on his knee before 
him, with the basin in one hand, and with the 
other sprmkling the dog in the face with 
water, and saying, 

** If thou art a dog by nature, retain thy 
natural shape : but if thou wast bom a man, 
and hast been transformed by some wicked 
enchanter, 1 command thee to return to thy 
real form." 

This he repeated three times in a most 
solemn tone, each time sprinkling the old 
dog in the face. 
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*^ And what happened ?" said little Maiy ; 
'' did he turn out to be a prince or a der* 
vise r 

No ; he continued in the shape of a dog. 
Either Johnny was not conjuror enough to 
disenchant him, or else Old Pedro really was 
a dog. I am inclined to think the latter most 
probable. Certain it is that he remained in 
the shape of a dog till the day of his death. 

Meanwhile he increased daily in wisdom. 
He was very vigilant in guarding his master's 
house from thieves. In the night he would 
walk about the hall and kitchen, and lower 
part of the house; and if any strangers 
were about, RoUo, the yard-dog, would give 
the alarm in a deep gruff voice from the out* 
side, and Pedro would answer him from the 
house ; and then the thieves knew that the 
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people in the house were on their guard, and 
made off. 

Pedro had a great many friends, particu- 
larly a lady, who admired him very much, 
and sometimes asked him to go and stay a 
couple of days with her. And the old dog 
used to go with great pleasure; and, after 
behaving remarkably well, would come back 
of his own accord, when the time for which 
he had been invited was expired. 

One day Old Pedro was near coming to 
an untimely end. He was dining in the 
servant's hall when the accident happened. 
One of the servants gave him a bone, and, 
unfortunately, it stuck in his throat. There 
he lay on the floor, kicking and struggling 
for breath, and the servants all around him. 
Every assistance was given him. One held 
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him up by the tail, hoping that the bone 
would fall out; another tried to push it 
down with a tallow candle (which, by the 
by, is often found to be an excellent remedy 
in such cases). But it was all to no purpose. 
Poor Pedro's struggles grew fainter and 
fainter, and every one thought it was all 
over with him, — when, all on a sudden. Old 
Rollo, hearing the disturbance, came run- 
ning in from the yard ; and seeing what was 
the matter, seized Pedro by the throat, and 
gave him such a violent shaking, that the 
bone came out, and Old Pedro got up and 
walked about as if nothing had happened. 

Though Old Pedro escaped this time, 
yet his days were drawing to a close. He 
became very deaf, and his face was almost 
white, and his appearance most venerable. 
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Still he lived on with apparent comfort, for 
Johnny took care that he should have every- 
thing that he wanted ; and used sometimes, 
on sunny days, to take him out into the gar- 
den ; when the old dog walked ahout very 
slowly, and the birds might come hopping 
within a yard of him, without his taking any 
notice. The only one of his old accom- 
plishments which he retained was to sit up 
on his hind legs, but it was only for a very 
short time. At last he was taken oflF sud- 
denly. One night strange noises, unlike 
anything human, were heard in the house ; 
and in the morning poor Pedro was found 
dead, stretched at full length before the 
kitchen fire. He died at the advanced age 
of fourteen, very much respected by all who 
knew him. 
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The following epitaph was composed to 
his memory by his master : — 

Beneath this turf Old Pedro lies, 
Who earned great reputation ; 

Being prudent, ngilant, and wise. 
Beyond his doggish station. 

His master Johnny raised this stone. 

And greatly mourns his end ; 
For never can he hope to find 

A more devoted friend. 



" Poor old Pedro !'' 

''I do D6t know what moral can be 
gathered from this story; except that we 
ought to be kind to dumb animals. One 
use of brute beasts is to try our tempers ; 
and accordingly as we behave to them, so 
shall we generally to our fellow-men. Boys 
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who set dogs to worry hedgehogs and cats, 
and are guilty of other cruelties of the same 
sort, grow up to be -brutal and cruel to their 
fellow-men, and often come to an untimely 
end ; or become hard-hearted and reprobate. 
But kindness to dumb animals improves the 
natural affection of the heart; and even 
though they may not fully appreciate kind- 
ness, or share our feelings, yet much inno- 
cent pleasure and satisfaction may be derived 
from an attached friend of this sort, which 
we see Johnny derived from the company of 
Old Pedro. Beside, we do not know what 
brute beasts really are. There may be more 
in them them than we think. And the con- 
sequences of ill-treating, or behaving well 
to them, may be more important than, at 
first view, they appear. I have often looked 
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at a dog, and fancied that he could tell a 
good deal, if he could but speak. 

" So, remember, Johimy and Willy, both 
of you, never follow the example of cruel, 
idle boys, who tease cats and dogs, and pigs, 
and other animals, and throw stones at 
ducks and geese. It is a sign of an evil 
disposition ; and I trust you are too good 
boys to be guilty of such behavior. 

'^ And now it is Aunt Mary's turn to tell • 
story." 

So Aunt Mary began as follows. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF A BEE. 

A LITTLE bee was summoned one morning 
into the presence of the queen of the hive. 
Two officers of state, with their wands of 
office, walked before him into the royal pres- 
ence. Queen Melissa was seated on a 
throne of amber, sipping double-refined 
honey. Two of her attendants were em- 
ployed in fanning her, and kept the apart- 
ment cool by the quick vibration of their 
wings, while two others scattered around the 
most delicate perfumes, collected from the 
jasmine and the rose. 

26995B 
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"It is time," said the queen, addressing 
the little bee, " that you began to work for 
the community ; your wings are well grown 
— your limbs strong; so you may enter 
upon your occupation forthwith. The day 
is mild — ^the wind hushed — ^you could not 
have a more favorable time for the com- 
mencement of your labors." 

The Uttle bee was quite delighted to hear 
that he was to begin his occupation, and 
spread out his wings, and would have set out 
in a minute. 

"Stay!" said the queen; "you will re- 
quire some instruction before you go. First, 
be particular to mark the spot where the 
hive is placed : you will easily know it by 
the lilacs and laburnums which grow near 
it. And do not go too far for the first day 
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or two. Some little bees have set out ia too 
great haste, and have gone so far that they 
had not strength to get home again. Seo 
ondly, keep close to your work ; — do not 
let any idle insects entice you from it ; — ^re- 
member it is your duty to work, not for youi>- 
self only, but for the whole hive ; and tiiat 
each day you must bring home the regular 
quantity of honey." 

The Uttle bee promised that he would at- 
tend strictly to the queen's instructions : and 
respectfully kissing the tip of her fore-feeler, 
which Queen Melissa graciously extended, 
he withdrew backward from the royal pres- 
ence. 

• 

It was a delightful summer morning when 
the Uttle bee issued from the hive. He 
sprang upward into the air ; but remember- 
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ing the advice of the queen, not to go too 
far, he presently lighted on a rose-bush, and 
began to look around him. He was in the 
midst of a delightful garden. The earlj 
dew-drops glistened like diamonds in the 
morning sun, and the perfume of a multitude 
of flowers promised a rich abundance of the 
delicious honey. As he looked around, he 
heard a small sweet voice of one singing on 
the lawn beneath him : — 

** With a hop, skip, and a jump, 
Oh, who so blithe as I ? 
And who can spring so high, 
With a hop, skip, and a jump ? 

** I sip the morning dew 
From the clover and violet blue : 
No want, no care, have I; 
But I hop and whisk, 
And dance and frisk. 
With mj hop, skip, and a jump.'* 
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While the little bee was wondering who 
in the world it could be that sang so merrily, 
a grasshopper suddenly sprang upon a broad 
leaf close beside him. 

"Good morning, Mr. Bee; glad to see 
you out this fine day : and where may you 
be travelling T 

*^ I am out in quest of honey." .» 

*0h, just like you bees, — ^alwajrs work, 
work, work — drudge, drudge, drudge. Why, 
look at me ! I never work at all, and have 
plenty to eat, and am merry all the day 
long! Do stay a minute and sing me a 

song/' • ' 

" I really do not know one.'^ 

"Well, then, I will sing for you;" and, 
without waiting for an answer, he began : — 

«' With a hop, skip,, and a jump.** 
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Aad taking hold of the little bee, whisked 
him lound and round with a quick gaio- 

pade. 

The little bee had no objection to thi« 
amusement, and thotight the grasshopper a 
moat agreeable companion for some timie; 
but, after a while he began to get tired of 
doing nothing but dancing and singing; so 
he wished the grasshopper a good momfng, 
and, springing up into the air, was out of 
sight in a moment. Presently he came to a 
high wall, and saw a wasp feeding on a de- 
bcious apiicot, tearing off great pieces of 
ripe pulp with his pincers, and swallowixig 
them one after another. 

" Oh, ho!" said the wasp; *'you are out 
gathering honey, I suppose. Better $tay 
here with me, and eat »ome of this apricot ; 
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1J3^re i» rather more than I want just at 
present.'' 

The bee thought he might as well follow 
the wasp's advice, particularly as he wa9 
rather tired with his exertion. So he set to 
work at the apricot, and finding it very good^ 
he stuffed himself so full of the ripe fruit, 
that he felt very unwell, and could hardly 
fly ; so he was obliged to creep under one 
of the leaves and take a nap, until he had 
slept off the effects of his hearty meal. 
How long he slept I do not exactly know ; 
but when he awoke, the sun was beginning 
to sink in the sky, and the day was very 
sultry. And then the little bee remembered 
that he had still to gather the allotted quan- 
tity of honey, and thought it was time for 
him to begin, if ha wished to have any to 
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take home with him. So he set himself in 
earnest to work, but found it not so easy a 
tajsk as he imagined. He poked his nose 
into a great many flowers, and found that 
some other bee had been there before him, 
and no honey was to be found. Some, how- 
ever, had a little left, and a few had not 
been touched ; so he began gradually, though 
with a good deal of trouble, to load himself, 
when he saw an humble-bee employed in the 
same work. 

" Not much to be found here, young mas- 
ter. Come along with me, and I will show 
you a bean-field fall of flowers, and every 
flower full of honey." 

So the little bee was very glad to go with 
his great buzzing firiend to the bean-field ; 
and as they went, the humble-bee said. 
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" I would not be a slave, if I were you, 
and work for other people. Suppose you 
and I club together, and collect a store for 
ourselves : I have got a store-house under 
ground, which is half full already." 

The little bee was so foolish as to listen 
to this advice ; and when he had collected 
a good deal of honey, the humble-bee took 
him to a cavern under-ground, which was 
entered by a low and narrow passage. Here 
the humble-bee lived with his wife and fam- 
ily, and kept very little company, but em- 
ployed his time in amassing wealth. So 
when he had tuiloaded the little bee's pan- 
niers, he sent him out to get another load ; 
and when the little bee was tired of working, 
and could get no more, the old humble-bee 
kicked him out of doors, and told him to go 
about his business. 
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The poor little bee had recived rather a 
severe lesson on the ways of the world, — 
he had learned in one day the unprofitable- 
ness of pleasure, the inconvenience of in- 
temperance, and the danger of covetousness ; 
and now, where to go, or what to do, he 
knew not. The sun was almost setting, the 
air was getting damp and chill, and he began 
to fear he should be starved to death. For- 
tunately he saw some of the hive-bees flying 
homeward from their work; so, mounting 
up again, though with a heavy wing, he just 
had strength to reach the hive. 

As he was creeping in, two sentinels who 
stood at the entrance observed him. 

" Ah, ha !" said one of them, ** where is 
your honey, young sir? You must please 
to go with m to the queen." So one march- 
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ed before him, and one behind ; and taking 
him into the royal presence, reported that he 
had been found entering the hive without 
any honey. 

" Idle little bee !" said Queen MeUssa, with 
a stem and dignified air, *" is this the way 
you keep your promise, and perform your 
duty?" 

The little bee trembled from the tip of 
his horns to the end of his tail ; his knees 
smote together, and his wings rattled Uke an 
old bean-husk. He besought the queen to 
forgive him this once, after confessing how 
he had been led astray by wicked insects, 
and promising to behave better in future. 

So the queen forgave him this once; but 
warned him, that for a second offence, he 
would be waxed up in a solitary cell, and 
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fed on bread and water ; and that, the third 
time, he would be stung to death, and 
thrown out of the hive. 

The little bee was very glad to get oflF so 
easily, and detennined to do better in future : 
and I am happ;f to say he kept his word. 
The very next day he brought home two 
loads, to make up for his deficiency the day 
before ; and went on so well that he became 
one of the best working-bees in the hive, and 
was promoted to the rank of wax-worker. 

It was not very long after this that a 
dreadful event took pl^e, which showed the 
little bee that he had acted wisely in doing 
his duty. A number of drones got together, 
and said they did not care for anybody, 
and would not work. The whole hive was 
inran uproar, and the operations were at a 
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stand. Those who remained loyal looked 
to Queen Melissa for her commands ; 
upon which she gave orders that the rebels 
should be surrounded and put to death. 
They were accordingly driven up into a 
comer, and the rest of the hive set upon 
them with their sharp stings, and pierced 
them through and through, until none 
remained alive, except a few who forced 
their way out of the hive, only to perish 
from want. Such was the end of this re- 
bellion. 

There occurred also another very remark- 
able event, which deserves to be recorded. 
One night the sentinels gave « notice that 
an enemy was entering the door of the 
hive. It was a large black snail, who took 
the opportunity, while the hive was at 
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rest, to effect an entrance and commit great 
depredations. The whole communilj was 
in alarm when they saw the gigantic in- 
truder ; but Queen Melissa, with her wonted 
prudence, commanded fifty of the strongest 
working-bees to be drawn out and attack 
the enemy. The conflict was severe; 
for the snail, pierced with the stings of 
the bees, writhed round and round, and 
crushed some of his assailants by his 
weight; others he disabled with his filthy 
slime. At last the bees were victorious, 
and slew the enemy. Then came the dif- 
ficulty of removing his huge carcass from 
the hive, for fear he should breed a pesti- 
lence. In this emergency Queen Melissa 
commanded that the wax-workers should 
bring a large quantity of strong wax, and 
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cover the monster over ; which was accord- 
ingly done, and the snail remained enclosed 
in a mountain of wax near the door of the 
hive, — a warning to all future enemies that 
they should not venture to intrude into the 
dominions of Queen Melissa. Thus was 
the community saved from foreign enemies 
and internal- rebellion. 

One day, a good deal later in the year, 
when the hive was nearly full, and the 
queen was beginning to think of shutting 
it up for the winter, the, little bee was rest- 
ing on a withered dahlia, surveying the 
ruin which had been caused by the frost of 
the preceding night, when he heard a 
doleful voice near him, and, glancing round, 
he saw his old friend the grasshopper, look- 
ing quite old, and gray, and withexed ; his 
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voice wa« cracked, and he sang, in a mourn- 
ful tone, — 

«»Oh dear, .what shall I do, 

For there^s no more mo(Ding-dew, 

And I no longer live in clover, 

And all mj hopping and skipping is over! 

Oh dear ! oh dear ! 
. { begin to fear : 

I've led a gay life 'tis tfae, 

But now, oh, what shall I do ?" 

The little bee was very sorry for his old 
friend ; and hearing that he had' had no 
breakfast, he gave him a little honey which 
he had ^ith him. This greatly comforted 
the old fellow, and he began to sing, as he 
had done in' former days, 

" Oh, -who so blithe as I, 
With my hop, skip, and a jump ?" 

But, unfortunately, he tumbled down, and 
broke his withered leg; and just then a 
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hungry blackbird came by, and gobbled him 
up in a minute. 

The little bee flew away as fast as he 
could ; and presently he espied a jar hanging 
against a wall, on looking into which, he 
saw his old acquaintance the wasp, his 
wings clogged with a poisonous sirup, una- 
ble to extricate himself, and almost at the 
point of death. 

"You see,'' said the wasp, in a voice 
choked with sirup, " to what a dreadful fate 
I have come from too great love of eating 
and drinking. Let all insects take warning 
by me, and be satisfied with " 

What he would have added is uncertain, 
for at this moment the treacherous liquid 
closed over his head, and he sank to rise no 
more. 
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The little bee, being unable to render 
any assistance, flew on until he arrived at 
the place where the old humble-bee had 
/ made his nest, and treated him so scurvilj. 
If he had harbored any ill-will, he would 
have been gratified by the sight which he 
saw. The old miser's store had been plun- 
dered by a burglarious field-mouse: the 
fragments of the hujnble-bee's nest were 
strewed around in wild confusion, and the 
old miser himself was lying among the ruins. 
The little bee flew down to see if he could 
render him any assistance; but the old 
humble-bee was quite dead. 

" It is a happy thing," thought the little 
bee, *' that I dissolved partnership with you, 
old gentleman, or I should have shared the 
same fate ^ 
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So saying, he returned thankfully to his 
hive, grateful that he had a good queen and 
a comfortable home. 



" Pray, aunt," said Annie, when the story 
was finished, "does the queen-bee really 
manage and govejn her subjects in the way 
which you have described ?' 

" It is impossible, my dear, to say pre- 
cisely how it is that so much order and 
regularity is kept up in the hive. Certainly 
the bees have a great regard for their queen ; 
some of them always follow her, as if they 
were her attendants. And so, in telling a 
story, it is very allowable to represent her 
as governing them in the same manner as a 
queen may be supposed to govern her sub- 
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jects. But the prineipal office of the- qaeen- 
bee • is to lay all the eggs, from which the 
hive is hatched ; and this it is which seems 
to be the greatest object of solicitude in the 
hive. The bees prepare a number of cells, 
and in each of these the queen deposites an 
egg. which in due tune becomes a grub, and 
afterward changes into a bee. So that 
nearly all the hive are the children as well 
as the subjects of the queen." 

" Well, Willy, and what mor^l do we 
learn from the story of the Bee ?" 

" We learn to be industrious and obedient ; 
and thus we shall do well in this world, and 
not come to want." 

"We learn that certainly. The honest 
and industrious are more Ukely to prosper 
and live happy days than the bad and idle. 
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And yet it sometimes pleases God to afflu^t 
those whom he most loves, in order to try 
them and reward them the more. So that 
we must pray to bear patiently whatsoever 
God may lay upon us- 

" But, beside this, lesson, we may learn 
from this parable, or fable (which is the 
same thing), that we cdl have our allotted 
tasks to perform ; we are all to work while it 
is called to-day, and God will reward every 
one according to his works. Too many are 
accustomed to waste their youth in idle van- 
ities, such as singing and dancing, like the 
grasshopper, which, if indulged in to excess, 
are sinful and dangerous. Others become 
grasping and greedy, like the wasp ; others 
covetous and unjust, like the old humble-bee : 
all these come to evil. But they who serve 
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God faithfully, laboring truly in their ap- 
pointed station, these meet with their re- 
ward. 

"We learn also to labor, not for ourselves 
only, but for the community of which God 
has made us mepabers. We are all joined 
together in one family, and may greatly 
assist each other. Idleness and misconduct 
injure not ourselves only, but the whole 
church and family of which we are mem- 
bers. 

"Solomon bids us 'go to the ant,' and 
learn wisdom and forethought; and I trust 
we may gain some valuable counsel from the 
Bee." 
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ing ' the little plant that grew in a deep valley,' will 
fairly unfold the character and spirit of the book. 

* This simple white blossom is like a good little child, 
dwelling not in the sunshine of pride and self-conceit, 
but in the calm shade of meekness, in the deep valley 
of submission. Such a little one will the Lord of Hea- 
ven behold and love.' 

Wayward as we ourselves may be, we wish that* our 
children may be all that is amiable and good, and one 
way to make them so is to put the * Child's Own Story 
Book' in their hands ; they will imbibe knowledge and 
strengthen virtue by the perusal of it" — Courier and 
Enquirer. 

'^ Our juvenile friends will be thankful to the pub- 
lisher for so beautiful a present. It is a book which 
parents may safely put into the hands of their children.** 
— Bontier of the Crou. 



•■OnqE B. AFPLBTOW'i VALUABLB PPBLICATIOWl. 

GUIDE TO USEFULNESS AND HAPPINESS. 

The liOg Cabin ; 

OR, 

THE WORLD BEFORE TOU. 

BT TUB AUTHOR OF 

'* Three Experimentu of Living,*' " The Hagnenots in 
France and America," &c. &c. One volume, 16mo. 
Embellished with a Steel Plate, representing a Log 
Cabin. One volume, small 18mo. Price 50 cents. 

" Everv young person who takes up the volume will 
read it witn interest. The author's peculiar power o« 
narrative will stamp on the memory the incidents, and 
with' the incidents the doctrine. The volume will 
thus become, what the writer intended it should be, the 
Guide to Usefulness and Happiness." — U. S. Gazette. 

NEW JUVENILE FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 

Holiday Tales, 

Consisting of Pleasing Stories for the Young. 1 vol. 
square 16mo. Embellished with plates. 37 1-2 cents. 
" This is a most capital book. The stories are evi- 
dently written by an able hand, and in an exceedingly 
attractive style. We cordially recommend the volume 
to our juvenile friends." — Spectator. 

NEW AND ORIGINAL JUVENILE ANNUAL 

FOR 1845. 

The Child's Delight ; 

A 

GIFT FOR THE YOUNG. 

■DITED BT ▲ LADT. 

This novel and attractive volume will be sought for 
during the coming season in preference to all others, 
on account of its originality and beauty. The matter 
is all original, and of such a character that parents will 
not hesitate to put the volume into the hands of their 
children. The embellishments will exceed all others 
heretofore published in beauty of desicn and style of 
execution ; so that children, one and all, will exclaim, 
Indeed ! what a present have we here ! the gem qf the 
4easan 



GEORGE S. APPLBTON's VALUABLE PUBLICATIONS. 



A NEW BOOK OF FAIRY TALES, 

TBB 

PRIZE STORY BOOK, 

CONSISTING 

CHIEFLY OF TALES, 

TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, FRENCH AND ITALIAN ; 
TOGETHER WITH 

SELECT- TALES FROM THE ENGLISH. 

ILLUSTRATED WITH mjMEROUS ENGRAVINQS 
EROM ITEW DESIGNS. 

One tlUck -roliinie Idiuo*^ neatly lioitncl In olotli 

gilt* — (JVVaWy ready,) 

" Should children and young people be permitted to 
read fairy tales?'** Those who are best qualified by 
learning, piety and extensive observation of mankind, 
to form a correct judgment in the case, reply yes, by 
all means. The reason is obvious ; well chosen fictions 
of this class improve the heart by delighting the fancy. 
They strew the path of instruction with the most bril- 
liant flowers of imagination. Tliey approve themselves 
naturally to all classes of readers. They compose a 
part of the literature of all nations — and that the most 
ancient and most rational part. They form a delightfUl 
portion of every well informed person's recollections of 
childhood. They have become like the classif^al my- 
thology of Greece and Rome, the subject of allusions 
throughout all modern literature. Every well read 
scholar understands these allusions, and every young 
person should qualify himself to understand them by 
reading the stories, while the memory is fresh and 
stroBg. 



GEORGE 8. APPLETON, 

BOOKSELLER, PUBLISHER, -AITD IMPORTER, 

HO. 148 ORESTHUT STREET, 

OrrOSITB THS AKCADi; 
PHILADELPHIA, 

Has coDsUDtly on hand a choice stock of English Books, in Theo- 
logy. History, Biography, Poetry, Voyages and Travels, Architecture 
and Engineering. His stock of American publications is unusually 
large, comprising all the important publications of the day, indud 
ing a large assortment of Miscellaneous, Schoof, Classical and Ju 
renile Books. 

All new publications received as soon as published. 

Strangers visitingthe city would do well to call and examine hia 
extensive stock in every department of Literature. 

Persons at a distance desiring any particular work published in 
Europe or America, can have the same carefully forwarded. 

Booksellers, Country Merchants and News Agents, supplied with 
Books at a very liberol discount. 

All orders will meet with prompt attention. 

Gentlemen forming libraries will do well to ftivor him with their 
orders, as they wilt probably save 20 per cent, in price, and will 
have the satisfaction of having their orders carefully attended to. 

It^ Books imported to order by every mail steamer. Single copies 
with the same care and despatch as quantities. Persons sending an 
order for any particular work published in England, can rely upon 
receiving the same in about six weeks from the time of the de- 
parture of the steamer. 

O. S. A's Literary Bulletin, containing a List of all Books pub- 
lished each month in Great Britain, together with a selected list of 
Continental Books, with the prices affixed, and other important 
literary information, is published immediately on the arrival of the 
steamers, on the first of every month. As this periodical is ftar- 
nished Gratis, gentlemen who desire to receive it wtU please ad- 
dress the publisher, 148 Chestnut Street. 
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